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Curriculum and Texts at Ten-Year School 


1* All classes in the Ostashkov and Gorodomlya ten-year schools, 
as well as in other Os tashkov school s , were conducted on a 

co- educational basis* male and female students 25X1 

of secondary schools in the larger cities attended separate 
classes, but this would have been senseless in such a small 
town as Ostashkov (population about 20,000)* In general, 
classes were not overcrowded at the Ostashkov school. There 
was no distinct shortage of school teachers or classroom space, 
although it was true that some of the lower classes /g rades 
one to seven/ attended school in shifts. 


2. During the seventh grade, [ taught Russian language and 

literature, history (ancient history and history of the Middle 
Ages), Soviet constitution, algebra, geometry, geography, 
physics, chemistry, biology, a foreign language,and drawing. 

German was primarily taught as a foreign language at the 
Ostashkov ten-year school, but this was probably only the 
result of a shortage of qualif ied teachers in other modern 
languages. (secondary school students in 

large cities were free to ^hoose either French, German # or 
English as a course of study. 

3* Courses taught in the eighth grade were the same as those in 
the preceding grade with the exception that the Soviet con- 
stitution^ was dropped, anatomy was taught instead of biology 
and trigonometry was added* General European history during 
the Middle Ages was taught during the first semester and Russian 
history up to the time of Peter the Great was taught in the 
second semester* 

4* The course of studies during the ninth grade remained essen- 
tially the, same with the exception that Darwinism was taught 
in place of anatomy* Russian literature .from the beginning 
of the 19th oentury to Chekhov was the subjeot mattsr of | 25X1 

literature oourse in the ninth grade, whereas in the eighth 
grade l I Russian literature from its beginnings 25X1 

to .approximately the beginning of the 19th oentury* History 
instruction also progressed chronologically* One ssmsster 
was devoted to Russian history covering the period from Peter ; 
the Great to 1905 and modern European history constituted the 
seoond semester* ,, 

3* In the tenth grade, geography and Darwinism were dropped and 
astronomy added* History instruction oovered R u ssian and 
Soviet history from 1905 to the present day* I 

the only recent ohange in the, .Soviet seoondary eohool 25x1 

curriculum was the introduction of oourses in psychology and 
logio for the ninth and tenth grades, respectively. 
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6* Boys attending the tenth grade of the Ostashkov sohool wore 
required to take a oourse in military training while girls 
attended olaesss in gymnastics* The two hours a week devoted 
to military traini ng oonsisted of . olose-order, extend ed-order 
drill and some theoretical instru o ti o n* 
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Most of the boys who completed the tenth grade were too busy 
the following summer studying for university entrance examina- 
tions to take part in any military training* |~ 
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Q. Postw ar Soviet cultural purges had reverber ations in the cl&ss- 
rooma Although texts on 

Russian and Soviet literature were considerably altered as a 
result of the changes in the Party line, Q 
one specif io case of such editing. Some new Party decree 
"brought about a change in the official interpretation of the 
character Bazarov in Turgenev 1 s novel Father and Son . The 
pertine nt passag e r on Russian literature was . orossed 

out as that m&terifrlwas outdated. 


9 * 

stressed more in history oourses in reoent years* History 
teachers were informed that the Party had not been given enough 
emphasis in previous instruction and were oalled upon to oorreot 
this error# 


the role of the Communist Party has been 
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10* L . at the time of the 

Lysenko purge,] it brought about a oessation 

of the teaohing of biology in Soviet secondary schools for one 
year. Luring this period, a new text was prepared and all 
teaohers were required to attend oourses on the new biology 
line • 


Teaohers and Teaohing Methods at Ten-Tsar School 


11. There was no typical teacher at the Ostashkov school. Teaohers 
ranged in age from 25 to 50 and Inoluded both reoent graduates 
of vuzy /vuz - higher educational. institution7 and teachers of 
many years* experience. There' was almost an equal number of 
men and women teachers in. the upper classes. 


12. According to Soviet regulations, teaohdrs who had graduated 
from a seven-year school and who had completed two or three 
years of schooling at a secondary pedagogical institute were 
allowed to teach only' the first three grades. Teachers who' 
had completed a ten-year school and three years. at a higher 
pedagogical institute were allowed to teach olasses up to and 
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including the seventh grade. Those who had completed their 
full secondary education as well as five years at a higher 
pedagogical institution were authorized to teach all grades in 
a ten-year school, ®hese regulations were followed at the 
Ostashkov school, that is, all teachers in the upper classes 
(grades eight to ten) had completed a five-year course of 
studies at a higher pedagogical institute. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16 . 


17. , Students were not allowed to ask questions during a teacher^ 
lecture hut were allowed to raise points after it had been 
completed. 
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18. no evidence ] that the Soviet students tended 

to take any other line in their thinking than that put forth 
by their teachers. If a student by chance asked a question 
which varied from the Party line, he was immediately corrected 
by his teacher. However, such questions were the exception 
rather than the rule. The average Soviet student had no 
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teriS e coulI h h Ch !? uld . lead him t0 that educational ma- 

terial couid be otherwise than that presented in his school 

-*"*•■* £« 

school 1Ca wo+ ^? Ve ’ disci P line was very strict in the Ostashkov 
o? +ni” WaS a student forbidden to ask questions out 

or left th! i! 9 / 3 " 8 re<lui T ed t0 stand up when a teacher entered 
or left the classroom and when he asked a question. 

Al ms, MethodB i ft an d _ Effeeti veness of Political Indoctrination 

20. The Ostashkov and Gorodomlya schools attempted to inculcate 
Par+v ® tudents wdth nothing more and nothing less than the 
Communist ideology in all its facets. Al- 
^hough ideological or political questions were emphasized in 

” ° 9 f y J elated t0 this mttor (history and the Soviet 

into^e™ 0 ^ U WaS al f° trUe that the Part i r dine was brought 
into every other course in one way or other. For examule if 

was particularly noteworthy that Soviet claims to Russian’and 

fSJif i i° rity 111 the field of 80ienca given grea? 
attention in oourses on physios, ohemistry, and biology. 

Bo th Communist i deology and Russian nationalism were emphasised 
L. m j ^ However, it is diffioult to divide the two. 
o determine whioh was given greater emphaaia, aa the two were 

^•™f P !rVV d r nQa1 ' That is ' Hue sian “triotisj 
ths p*aat svents in Russian history were identified with 

of bly that whe11 d#alia « With euoh phases 

of Russian history as the reign of Peter the Great or the 
Bapoleonio Wars, nationalistic aspsota of thsss psriods wsrt 
emphasized more than their oontribution to Communism. 

-2 rt°f m ?f* r hoaoria tf or worshipping Stalin was followad 
at the Ostashkov school. For example, no ritual w&e held «+ 
the beginning of eaoh aohool day. But it is interesting to 

Sd'thX. iS 21°?“, • 0f stalln a "«*■*" in every olafewom 
m ? at ® laaer ooms, banners and plaoards quoting 

5 ? m stalln wer# hun « on the wall. Stalin's name was 
uo2±fiiL iat £< * V#ry ° ou^,, • ln oonneotion with almost every 
aohd *Y ,m * nt of s °viet eooiety. For example, when 
talking about the suooeesful oompletion of a new factory! he 
as always given oredit for this achievement. 


21 . 


22 . 


23 . 


24 . 


these efforts to glorify Stalin, approximating 
«+«d i0 + ti0a m mad * a favorable impression on the Soviet 
student*. Tears would well into the eyes of many students 
a the mention of Stalin's name. Some girls were almost in 
eoetasy when talking about him* 

With the obvious exception of Lenin, no other Soviet leader 
was^jvei^an y apeoial emphaeie or or ed it 

L — ZI it ie true that the pictures of many prominent 

oontemporary politioal leaders were hung in every classroom, 
but no particular leader wae singled out for speoial attention. 
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2 5* | instruction followed exactly the official propa- 

ganda line appearing in the Soviet press in describing life 
in the United States and its national policies* America was 
pictured as the land of oppression, the prototype of capitalist 
countries exploiting the masses, a nation where national minori- 
ties are oppressed, a country with aggressive intentions towards 
the Soviet Union* Although other capitalist countries received 
their share of abuse, the United States was presented as the 
leader of capitalism and was singled out for special attention* 
However, it is noteworthy that the American people were not 
condemned* It was considered that they still could be saved 
from the effects of capitalism* This subject was not only 
discussed in geography, which was the logical place for it, but 
also in many other courses, as a means of demonstrating the 
superiority of Soviet society* | I this line was 

also accepted as truthful by the students because, as in the 
case with all other phases of Soviet propaganda, they had no 
way of knowing otherwise, no means o f compariso n* 


26* 


27* Religion was not systematically attacked in olaeeee at the 

Ostaahkov eohool but was generally Ignored* How ever, when the 
subject would oome up it was always abused^ 

Although the Soviet constitution provides for religious freedom, 
it was obvious [ this was not the oase f as Sovist 

students were directly discouraged from attending ohuroh* 

One year, some Soviet students at the Ostaahkov school attended 
ohuroh at Easter* There was an uproar when the sohool direotor 
and the teaohers found out about it* The teaohers raised this 
point in sohool and stated] that students 

who wanted to graduate should not attend ohurdh. They then 
launohed into a vilification of the ohuroh and its ideals* 

28 * / | Soviet youth on the whole are inxo way interested itt 

^relig ion and this is a olosed issue for them* p 


I I 

29* Although | | th* Soviet 

sohool system la suooessful in lta politioal Indoctrination 
efforts^' It la noteworthy that In oourses related to political 
subjects* particularly history, the Soviet students showed 
little interest and oertalnly no anthusiaam. They simply were 
not interested in history t eapeolally tenth-grade history, 
whioh dealt with the history of the Communist Party and the 
Soviet Union* The Soviet students by that time had probably 
heard or read the same thing a thousand times or mors in their 
Komsomol meetings and classroom instruction. Perhaps this 
fact explains thiB attitude. At any rate* the students al- 
ways looked forward to tenth-grade history olass with distaste. 
It was an hour for letter writing and dosing. 
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Komsomol Membership and Activities 


I about 75$ 7 I iri Ostashkov Komsomol 

members. It is noteworthy that those students who were not 
members of the organization were evidently under no direct 
pressure to join- Membership was voluntary- This is in con- 
trast to conditions in the GDR, where all students were compelled 
to join the FDJ« 

51. However, it was true that Komsomol members enjoyed certain 

adva ntages- \ 

1 Komsomol members were given preferential treatment in 
applying for entrance into a vuz . Grades made on entrance 
examinations were generally the deciding factor- That is, 
most vuz applicants were accepted on the basis of merit. 

However, it is very likely that, when competition for entrance 
into a higher educational institution was keen, Komsomol funo felon- 
aries or members would undoubtedly be given preference over 
other applicants with equal academic and entrance examination 
records. 

Social Aspects of Soviet Education 

Seven- and Ten-Year Schools 

— — 

52. Universal, oompulsory seven-year educ ation was introduced after 

the war in the Ostashkov area. | 

/ ~ 1 There was some. talk at the Ostashkov school 

that | with the establishment of universal seven-year education, 
the next step would be the introduction of oompulsory ten-year 
eduoation in urban areas. 

55* The only requirement for entranoe into the eighth grade was 

the suooeesful passing of the final seventh-grade examinations* 
These examinations were no easier or more difficult than final 
examinations given in earlier grades. In faot, the teaohers 
made a special effort to get their pupils through this final 
elementary sohool examination, as they wished; to see a maximum 
number of pupils graduate from the seven-year 'sohool. The 
only distinction attaohed to the seventh grade final examination 
was the faot that successful examinees reoeivid oertifioates 
entitling them to enroll in the upper, grades of a ten-year 
sohool or in a specialized secondary eduoatiohal establishment. 

I 99$ of the seventh- grade pupils pass 

their examinations. 

54* The so cial composition of the upper -classes of the Ostashkov 
school,] | was quite mixed. Children from 
all elements of Soviet sooiety were represented there. It was 
not notioeable that children of the intelligentsia were more 
strongly represented than other sooial groups. It is true 
that no children of kolkhoz families attended the upper grades, 
but it is probable that kolkhoz children from neighboring 
villages attended a ten-year sohool closer to their homes. 
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35. A few students in the upper three grades of the Ostashkov ten- 

year school were exempted fr om paying the general tuition of 1 50 
r ubles p er year* 

[ children of needy 

families or deceased war veterans were aided in this manner* 



Jmore and more 


Children were attending and completing their secondary education 
^grades eight to ten^ as they realized that this and further 
training is necessary for professional advancement* Realization 
of this desire had been facilitated by the introduction of 
compulsory seven-year education and by the fact that stipends 
were easily obtained by a vuz student who exerted himself a 
little in his studies. 
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37. 


38. 


75^ of the pupils 

successfully completing the seventh grade at that school went 
on to enter the eighth grade. Graduates of numerous seven- 
year schools in the Oetashkov area also en tered the upper 

classes o f 1 ten-year school, as it was 

the only one in th e t ow n. However, it is noteworthy that*; J 
there was only one class of 35 in the tenth grade* 
whereas there were two parallel classes in the seventh, eighth* 
and ninth grades and three parallel classes in the fifth 
and probably other lower grades. Each of these parallel 
olasses had approximately 35 or 40 pupils. This relatively 
larger number of students in the lcwer grades was probably a 
partial result of the newly^reallzed* compulsory seven-year 
education and of population disruptions brought about by the 
war. However, this is obviously not a complete explanation, 
as upper grades of the ten-year school aooepted graduates from 
the numerous seven-year schools in the area. It is possible 
that better students or those having the intentio n of c onti nuing 
t heir educati on attended th e first seven grades 1 1 
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i 


All those who 


took the examinations passed them and reoeived their seoon dary 
school oertifloate. j 1 
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39. Final examinations were held once a year in edoh grade, the 

tenth-grade final examinations being identioaj with the gradua- 
tion examinations. A separate examination was administered for 
almost every oouree* All final tests were oohduoted aooording 
to the "ticket" (bilet) system. Ap proximately two months 
before the examinations were given, about 30 

"tickets" for eaoh examination, each "ticket" containing three 
questions. Every student reoeived the identioal "tiokets" . 

\ the 


90 or so questions for eaoh examination oovered the substance 
of the entire year*s oourse. 
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40. 


41. 


thns^L°?/ aS + Pr \ Sent r a the classroo “ on examination daya, 

XHU8 DrSVfint inxr v. ^ i j ... i . v 9 


TM*atr/nvi x 4 x 7 ^ OBi3rywffl oa examination da 

E^h ! inS -, teachere from help ing weak students to nas a. 

Eacn student selected nno «+.-» ° 

J±i n 


turned 


Each student selected one H ticket” 

face downward, and was required to.answer these questions. 

+Lf n + 1Vi + Ual i 8tudents ° r e rou P s of students were given preferen- 
tiois tre q tme ^-° r -.T ere discrilBilla ted against in these examina- 
tions^ — Specifically, Komsomol members were not favored and 

minority groups were, not subject to disorimi na- 


25X1 


tion. 


25X1 


hrrT+ir A te ? rCher ® success, of course, was measured in terms 
w^ 6 percent ff e of hls students which passed! Mat- examinations, 
but he was unable to influence the outcome of examinations 

Z? »> “entioned_baf or«, 


42. 


+ S 9 V ! S ! yearly tests. It was certainly the goal of the^ . 
student administration to have every student pass. There is 
no intentional seleotion-out of students as in the oase of 
some Qerman gymnasium. In fact,T 

the examinations were purposely drawn up in suoh a way as 
to allow every student to complete them successfully. 

A student was required to have at least a "three** on eaah 
examination in order to graduate into the next higher gra.de. 

A student with no more than two "two's" was allowed to make 
up these examinations the following fall. Students with 
three "two's" or more were flunked and were required to 
repeat the entire grade. 

A knowledge of Communist ideology and the current propaganda 
line was a prerequisite for passing these examinations .as 
many courses were based almost entirely on this subjeot matter# 

44* furthermore, it was true that, if a student knew his historical 
faots but misinterpreted an act of Lenin, then he oould count 
on receiving a "two" or a "one", j “ 


45. 


Higher Educational Institutions 


45 > Almost all 


who graduated from the tenth 


46. 


, l l " *•» o* X XWIU vuv WZlwl 

grade entered a higher educational institution of one type 
or another# A few 1 graduates who wished to enter a vuz were 
unable to do so beoauee of financial difficulties. Is Stats 
stipends were insufficient to enable independent existence, 
almost all students who continued with their education were 
foroed to live with, or to be supported partially bx their' 
families. And, of oourse, all students attending a tub without 
the aid of a State stipend were foroed to depend oh their 
famines ibr financial suppbrt. 

Entrance examinations for higher eduoational institutions 
were administered etriotly on the basis of merit. As. in the 
oase of elementary and secondary school Examinations, an 
applicant was required to make at least a "three" on eaoh 
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examination in order to pass. No examination could “be repeated 

or made up. the only preferential treatment 25X1 

given to Komsomol members or other favored groups occurred when 

competition for entering a particular educational establishment 

was especially stiff, when more applicants successfully passed 

entrance examinations than could be accepted. 

47- A knowledge‘of Communist ideology was of course an important 
factor in. the successful completion of entrance examinations. 

Furthermore, applicants for all types of higher educational 
institutions were examined in Russian language and literature. 

48* Gold and silver medalists were not required to take entrance 
examinations and automatically received a stipend if accepted 
by a vuz. 

49* It should be noted that merely passing an examination was no 
guarantee that an applicant would be accepted by a vuz . |*re^ 
quehiSy, there were more successful examinees than the quota 
of new students allowed for each Institution. The number of 
applicants relative to entrance quotas was particularly high 
for some vuzy (universities, particularly departments of mathe- 
matics, chemistry and physios) and low for others (pedagogioal 
institutes and military schools). 

50 . An exceptionally high percentage of the boys | [ went 25X1 

on to study chemistry. Perhaps the proximity of the Leningrad 
Tekihnicheskiy^iaMmicheildy Institut was the explanation. (Al- 
though Oetashkov was located no farther from Moscow than from 
Leningrad, it traditionally looked to Leningrad as its cultural 
center.) There, students with grades of "three”' or better, on 
entranoe examinations were given stipends# Also, many boys 
went on to attend a military-naval institute in Leningrad* 

It had a large quota for new students and there was little 
competition for these available spots. However, these were 
boys who normally could not gain entrance to other vuzy . 

Furthermore, students at this naval institute received higher 
stipends than usual. 

51* Most of the girls entered pedagogioal institutes in 25X1 

Leningrad and showed a preference for history and modern lan- 
guages* 

52* All vuz students who reoeived a "four” or better in eaoh of their 
entranoe examinations reoeived a . state stipend on entering 
these institutions. Furthermore, as mentioned before, all 
gold and silver medalists automatically received a stipend* 

Students who reoeived a "three” or better in eaoh examination 

reoeived stipends in a few vuzy (the Tekhnioheskiy- 25X1 

Khimicl0SleiyInstitut and a mining institute in Leningrad). 

She amount of these stipends varied both aooording to grades 
and to the institute in question, with higher grades pn entranoe 
and subsequent examinations bringing, of course, higher stipends* 

Stipends were also progressively increased with eaoh year at a 
vuz* 

53* The continuance of stipends depended on a student’s performance 
in semi-annual examinations administered during the oourse of 
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his studies at am, At most institutes, a student lost his 
stipend if he received anything less than a "four” on one 
examination* A student was permitted to make up an examination 
if he received no more than one "three". In this case, however, 
he was required to submit a special application to the university 
authorities to demonstrate his need of financial assistance. 

54- Students without outside financial help had great difficulty in 
eking out an exi stence. Rot only were stipends very small 
but the students] Jwere also required to pay tuition 
fees. Students in these circumstances were so poor that they 
could not even afford to eat at the special student cafeterias 
where low price meals were featured. 

55* JIany students "flunked out of higher educational institutions,, 
especially in the first year. In some cases this was a case of 
financial pressures. They received a "three" or less on an 
examination and therefore were no longer eligible to receive a 
Soate scholarship. In other cases, they simply -flunked out 1 
on grades. That is, they received a "two" or less on one or 
more examinations. 

56 • ffive German studen ts from Ostashkov were attending Soviet vuzv 
I Of these, four were repatriated and are 

now living in East Berlin. I’he fifth student, the son of Chief 
Engineer Wdlf , was also repatriated to the GDR but he returned 
to complete his studies at Leningrad University. 

£ther Pol itical and Social Attitudes in the Soviet Union 

57* '| ' ‘ ' 1 1 


5 8 * I — j the g reat majority of ^students in the 

Ostashkov ten-year school supported the present Soviet government 
without reservation. the average Soviet youth 

of 17 is convinced that everything is fine and proper in the 
USSR, that life is better in the Soviet Union than anywhere 
else in the world. 

f — — — J y — 

l However, it is obvious that thess 

students, if dissatisfied with the present regime, would never 
have expressed suoh feelings p ~ ] 


59 • Except for the Komsomol, there seemed to be no group or social 
class which was. more for or against the regime than other groups. 
Most Komsomol members appeared to be in the organization 
because of politioal convictions and not beoause of professional 
or social advantages whi oh mi ght b e gained by, suoh membership# 

The Komsomol members] (were always the first to 
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volunteer f or special assignments, For example , they always 
volunteered [ to write on subjects of political and 

social significance, 

60. no particular aspect of Soviet society met with 

more than normal support or approval on the part of the younger 
generation, | students" expressed 

pride in such generalities ha their fatherland, in the fact 
that the USSR is a socialist state, the first socialist state 
in history ^ and were proud of Stalin, After all, what else 
could be expected from 17-year-old boys and girls who have 
never seen or heard of anything else than life in the Soviet 
Union, who had no means of comparing conditions there with 
life abroad? 

6l* | | Soviet youth viewed foreign affaire 

in ex actly the same light as presented in offici al Soviet propa- 
ganda/ ~ ~ 

I ^hat is, they pictured the West as an 

area of capitalist exploitation of workers, rigged elections, 
and warmongering* An in all, they had a very primitive 
conception of the West* 

62* The Soviet youth had no partic ular fear of a new world war * 
However, it is noteworthy that | | 

in OstashkoVj, 5 1950-51 , the older generation of the town was 
extremely fearful of a new world war* They evidently antici- 
pated war to break out at any time, as they then began to 
hoard stocks of food* They dried bread, stored potatoes, et 
cetera. The population of the Ostashkov area suffered greatly 
from hunger during the war, as it is an impoverished agricult- 
ural region* 

Social Activities of Soviet Youth 

65- l n 

1 | Ostashkov was essentially an agricultural 

center and their activities were those of a rural population, 
tfor example y | " | in the school was a 

girl whose family* like many others* owned a small plot of 
land. . There they raised vegetable products and maintained a 
small flock of chickens and turkeys and a few goats* After 
her school day was completed at 1500 hours, this girl went 
home, fed the llvestock*and worked in the garden. And^as she 
was a serious student, she did her lessons after these chores 
were done# In the evening, she stayed at home or occasionally 
attended a movie or a dance* Other students attended the volun- 
tary "study circles" which were held in the afternoon after 
school hours, but they were in the minority* 

6 4. A few students in grades eight to ten who lived in distant 
villages were given qu arters in a dormitory ( intern at) m ain- 
tained by the school* / I 


A he conditions there can only be described as 

awful* The dormitory consisted of a single^ large^ barracks- 
type room* As the place was seldom heated, the students often 
had to stay under their bed covers in order to keep warm while 
doing their homework* ^hey were also required to buy and pre- 
pare their food themselves* 
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Comments; Expressed in this report are several 

minor though clear examples of the sooial qualities produced by a 
State system based on dogma and addicted to a growing sense of 
orthodoxy* Thus>the teachers at the Ostashkov school maintain 
strict discipline, insist on rigid adherence to the letter of a 
text 5 and emphasize the learning of facts rather than the process 
of learning* 


L , s — |Soviet school authorities are successful 

in indoctri n ating school children with the Party li ne* V~ 


Th e informant indicates that an extremely high percentage 

! Ostashkov successfully passed the various hurdles to higher 

education? graduation from a seven-year school (**99 $«), entranoe 
into the eighth grade -("75$") > suooessful comple tion . of the upper 


grades of the ten-year school 


, W . | | W/V J , and acceptance 

into a higher educational institution t "almost all”). If the last 
figure is assumed to be 90 $, we arrive. at the conclusion* by roundin* 
off a few figures'^ that 55$f — * 


, , . I the grade from first grade to a vug* Al- 
though | figures are approximations, there is 

obviously a basic error in these estimates* It is more than likely 
that far less than 75$ of seventh-grade graduates entered the upper 
secondary school* 
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